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on the holy field of Kurukshetra. While the heroes are
blowing their conchs, and the clash of weapons is about
to begin, Arjuna raises his famous bow, but seeing in
front of him his teachers, kinsmen and friends wrhom he
has to kill, he is overcome with grief and pity. He drops
his bow and refuses to fight. Thereupon his friend and
charioteer, Krishna, discusses with him all the implications
of duty, removes his difficulties and makes him do the
work for which he has come to the battlefield.
The Gita is thus a dialogue between Krishna and
Arjuna at a very dramatic moment in the great war.
Without in any way denying the historicity of the inci-
dent on which the scripture is based we may say that the
dialogue \vas a recognised literary form through which
religious teaching was conveyed in ancient times. It is
frequently used in the Upanishads and the Buddhist
scriptures. The device of the story of the Mahabharata
itself is that of a dialogue within a dialogue. In the
Santi-Parva of the Epic we have long and interminable
dialogues between Bhishma and Yudhishtira on Hindu
philosophy, ethics and sociology. And the characters in
such dialogues are sometimes historical characters and
sometimes purely mythical ones. Even Prajapati, the
Lord of beings, figures occasionally as a character. So
the Gita is following a well-known literary tradition when
it gives its teaching in the form of a dialogue between
Arjuna and Krishna, who are frequently described in the
Epic as Nara and Narayana. The indication is accordingly
clear that it is a dialogue between man and God, and that
the teaching is supremely authoritative. The originality
of the Gita, however, consists in its choosing an
intensely dramatic moment to deliver its message. Its
purpose, as we shall see, is to reiterate the message of the